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SUPREME COURT WORK 
IS CLOSELY WATCHED 


Recent Decisions Hailed as Tending 
Toward Greater Liberalism 


In Policy of Body 
NATION IS VITALLY AFFECTED 


Power to Declare Acts Unconsti- 
tutional Gives Authority 
Over Legislation 


The convening of the United States 
Supreme Court early this month after 
its summer recess has attracted the at- 
tention of the public to that very im- 
portant department of our government. 
As a usual thing this court receives 
less notice than it deserves, taking into 
account the part it plays in the national 
life. It may be that neither the presi- 
dent nor Congress has a greater influ- 
ence in shaping the policies of the na- 
tion than does the Supreme Court, but 
any person can understand their pro- 
grams and pronouncements, whereas 
the work of the Supreme Court is 
highly technical. The significance of 
a court decision is not readily compre- 
hended by the ordinary citizen. Hence 
it does not appeal to the imagination. 
When the justices of the court came 
back to work this month there was, 
therefore, no blare of publicity such as 
attends the convening of Congress or 
the delivery to that body of a message 
by a president. 


The Court Sessions 


Careful students of government are, 
however, watching this session of the 
Supreme Court closely. The session 
will be a long one. The court con- 
venes ordinarily in October, and con- 
tinues its work until about the first of 
June. During the summer months it 
is in recess. The sessions are held in 
a small room of the national Capitol— 
a hall which, in the days of Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay and John C. Cal- 
houn, was used as the United States 
Senate. Not many spectators can wit- 
ness the sessions of the court, but few 
care to attend. Groups of tourists go 
in and out past the heavy swinging 
doors, but the hall is seldom crowded. 
The meetings are held five days a week, 
there being no sessions on Saturday. 
Court convenes regularly at noon, and 
holds until about 4:30. 

Most of October has been spent by 
the court in hearing the arguments of 
attorneys. The justices are now spend- 
ing considerable time going over these 
arguments, and early next month they 
will probably be ready with a number 
of decisions. After the court has heard 
arguments, the justices retire to a room 
in the basement of the Capitol to talk 
the cases over. Then a vote is taken 
to establish what the decision shall be. 
A majority vote determines a case. One 
of the justices who has voted with the 
Majority is called upon to write the de- 
cision of the court. 

This session is being watched more 
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THE LIGHT OF ASIA—TODAY 


For many years there has been a lack of sympathy and understanding between China and 
Japan. The present Manchurian crisis comes as the latest in a series of incidents, all of 
which have been generally disturbing not only to the East but to the West as well. 








closely than some of them have been 
because of the widespread impression 
that there has been a change recently 
in the policy of the court with respect 
to important questions. For a number 
of years the court has held to a program 
of interpretation which is known as con- 
servative. It has declared unconstitu- 
tional many acts which state legislatures 
have passed. Legislatures have be- 
lieved in some cases that the public in- 
terest demanded the protection of con- 
sumers and of laborers from business 
organizations. They have undertaken 
to change the law so as to bring about 
a greater measure of control of corpora- 
tions by the public. Action of this kind 
is popularly called “liberal,” or “pro- 
gressive.” And when the Supreme 
Court set aside such legislation on the 
ground that it interfered with property 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution, 
the court was commonly labeled “con- 
servative.” 


Welfare Legislation 


The controversy between liberalism 
and conservatism may be understood 
better if we consider a few cases in 
which it was raised. A few years ago 
the legislature of New Jersey passed an 
act regulating the fees which private 
employment agencies might charge. It 
was claimed that workers who were out 
of jobs and were therefore desperate 


were being charged unjust fees by em- 
ployment agencies. It was to remedy 
this situation that the state law was 
passed. But does a state have a right 
to regulate business in this way? Those 
who supported the law contended that 
it had. Every state enjoys the power 
to protect the health, the safety, and 
the morals of its citizens. This is called 
the “police power.” Any reasonable 
actien which a state may take tending 
to protect the welfare of its people is 
constitutional, provided such action is 
not expressly forbidden by the Consti- 
tution. If a state legislature wishes to 
pass an act for the benefit of its people, 
it needs only to show that the legisla- 
tion which it proposes constitutes a 
reasonable means of promoting or pro- 
tecting the health, safety, or morals of 
its people. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the great liberal of the Su- 
preme Court, says that the police power 
“extends to all great public needs. It 
may be put forth in aid of what is sanc- 
tioned by usage, or held by the pre- 
vailing morality, or strong and prepon- 
derant opinion to be greatly and imme- 
diately necessary for the public wel- 
fare.” 


The advocates of the law regulating 
the employment agencies held that such 
legislation was a reasonable exercise of 


(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 


U. §. AND LEAGUE JOIN 
IN FAR EAST CRISIS 


American Delegate Sits at Council 
Sessions to Discuss 
Kellogg Pact 


CHINA AND JAPAN DEADLOCKED 


Each Blames the Other for Man- 
churian Outbreak; Basis 
For Accord Sought 


The tangled situation in the Far 
East assumed the proportions of a ma- 
jor international crisis toward the mid- 
dle of the month, when it appeared 
that a serious clash might take place 
between China and Japan. Apprehen- 
sion that the dispute over Manchuria 
might become so acute as to result in 
grave consequences for the entire 
world caused the League of Nations 
Council to assemble hurriedly on Oc- 
tober 13. The Manchurian crisis be- 
came a League crisis. The feeling 
prevailed that if the League of Nations 
could not prevent a violent outbreak 
between two of its members, its useful- 
ness as an institution designed to pre- 
serve world peace and to promote in- 
ternational codperation, might well be 
at an end. That is why prominent dip- 
lomats betook themselves hastily to 
Geneva; that is why Aristide Briand, 
French foreign minister, acting as presi- 
dent of the Council, was led to say with 
deep solemnity: “The League will ful- 


fill its duty with all the necessary firm- 
ness.” 


American Cooperation 


But anxiety over Far Eastern devel- 
opments was not confined to Geneva 
alone. The United States, which had 
joined with France in originating the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact for the outlawry 
of war, was greatly concerned. The 
possibility that happenings in Manchu- 
ria might deprive the Pact of its value 
as an instrument of international peace 
was of vital interest to administration 
officials in Washington. The fact that 
a threat might be presented to the Nine- 
Power Treaty, signed in 1921 between 
the United States and eight other coun- 
tries, which treaty acts as a pledge 
that the territorial integrity of China 
will be preserved, was a further source 
of worry to those entrusted with the 
affairs of the nation. The interest of 
the United States was such that the 
government deemed it advisable to 
take a very important step. It ac- 
cepted the invitation of the League 
Council to have its representative join 
in the Council meetings at Geneva. 
The significance of this cannot be mini- 
mized. The United States, which until 
now has consistently refused to join 
the League of Nations, has come out 
and announced its willingness to unite 
with it in an attempt to find a solution 
for the difficulties existing between 
China and Japan. It is true that our 
delegate, Prentiss B. Gilbert, American 
consul-general at Geneva, will only join 
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in the discussions when they concern 
the Pact of Paris, or Briand-Kellogg 
agreement. Nevertheless, that a gov- 
ernment which has persistently avoided 
any connection with European politics 
should make such a concession in that 
policy, is an important and almost 
startling development. What it may 
lead to cannot as yet be determined. 


A Difficult Problem 


The scene is thus laid in Geneva. 
The League of Nations has announced 
that it will take action and the United 
States will codperate. The problem to 
be faced is a difficult one. The situa- 
tion in the Far East is of so baffling a 
nature that the facts are not easily dis- 
tinguishable. It is an excellent example 
of how a dispute can arise between two 
nations; a dispute the causes of which 
are so complicated and obscure that 
each country is able to present 
logical reasons to disclaim re- 


sponsibility. China blames 
Japan, and Japan _ blames 
China. It is hard to say 


whether one country is more 
to blame than the other. It 
may, however, help to an un- 
derstanding of the situation 
and of the steps which are 
being taken to remedy it, to 
examine the arguments of the 
two contending countries. It 
is unnecessary at this time to 
go into the background of the 
problem which has been set 
forth in an earlier article in 
THe AMERICAN OBSERVER. It 
will suffice to confine our at- 
tention to later developments. 
China’s Position 

First, as to the position of 
China. When the Japanese 
first occupied the city of Muk- 
den, in Manchuria, a storm of 
protest was broadcast to the 
world by the Chinese. It was 
said that Japan had further 
designs on Manchuria; that it 
had chosen a moment when 
the rest of the world was en- 
grossed in its own troubles to 
obtain a stronger hold on 


tions and of those countries which have 
signed the Kellogg Pact. The serious- 
ness with which she regards the situa- 
tion is reflected in a speech made by 
Dr. Alfred Sze before the League Coun- 
cil: 


The League Covenant and the Kellogg 
Pact are the anchors to which we have 
moored our ship and by which we are per- 
suaded we can weather the storm. They are 
also the foundations of a future edifice of 
peace, and if they fail the whole edifice will 
collapse. ... 

It is clear that if the United States and 
the League collaborating cannot prevent this 
breach of peace, one of its first consequences 
will be the definitive failure of all disarma- 
ment projects. With the idea of disarma- 
ment will disappear the hope of international 
security and if the whole Orient is plunged 
in chaos, what chance have we to collabo- 
rate to solve the economic and _ financial 
crisis which is constantly increasing? 


Japan’s Side 
The Japanese tell a very different 








many peaceful means open. China has 
leaped to that method without first talking 
with Japan. She contends that Japan has 
sought redress for her grievances by the ap- 
plication of force and that contention seems 
to be accepted by the League. 

In Japan’s view this is a fundamental mis- 
take. The presence of a handful of Japanese 
troops in several places in Manchuria has 
nothing to do with the question of negoti- 
ations. They are as a corollary of the action 
taken by the army in self-defense, and there 
they will have to stay until the conditions 
which necessitated that fact of self-defense 
are removed and the menace to Japanese life 
and property ceases to exist. 


This statement throws considerable 
light on the attitude of the Japanese. 
They insist that they cannot withdraw 
their troops until the Chinese guaran- 
tee that the lives and property of Jap- 
anese will no longer be menaced. China 
must agree to do this and to settle the 
outstanding difficulties between the two 
contries before Japan will consent to 
withdraw her troops. 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER PROCLAIMING THE PACT OF PARIS, JULY 24, 1929 


The outlawry of war as an instrument of national policy has been recognized by all leading nations. The 


Far Eastern crisis tests the effectiveness of this pledge for the preservation of peace. 


certain guaranties. China will not ne- 
gotiate until the troops have been 
withdrawn. That is the quarrel at 
present. Each country apparently fears 
that the other will gain an important 
diplomatic victory and that its pres- 
tige will be lessened. If Japan takes 
away its military forces, China will be- 
lieve that it has gained an important 
point and will be unwilling to make 
concessions in order to settle outstand- 
ing problems. If China negotiates be- 
fore the withdrawal is made, the fear 
is held out that Japan, believing itself 
to be victorious, will demand too much 
of China. On this point the countries 
are deadlocked. And, while Japan ap- 
parently has no thought of going to 
war, the Chinese think it not impossi- 
ble. President Chiang Kai-Shek of 
China has made the statement that un- 
less the League obtains a satisfactory 
settlement his people will not 
hesitate to go to war. 


The Pact of Paris 


Thus the presence of war 
clouds, while it does not ap- 
pear that they are dangerous, 
is a test for the League of Na- 
tions and for the Briand-Kel- 
logg Pact. There are definite 
provisions in the League Cove- 
nant which should come into 
force in case the dispute is not 
peacefully settled. There is no 
immediate prospect that the 
League will have to exercise 
such powers. 

Action thus far has been 
taken on the basis of the Bri- 
and-Kellogg Pact. It will be 
remembered that this agree- 
ment, accepted two years ago 
by almost 60 nations, includ- 
ing China and Japan, provides 
that no nation shall go to war 
as an instrument of national 
policy and that the solution 
of disputes shall not be sought 
by other than pacific means. 
Both China and Japan contend 
that they have not violated 
the Pact, as each disclaims 
responsibility as the aggressor. 








Manchuria. It was pointed out 

as evidence that Japan had been guilty 
of aggressions against China in the 
past. Japan had obtained possession of 
the South Manchurian Railway from 
Russia as a result of the Russo-Jap- 
anese War. She had acquired Chosen 
or Korea, Formosa, and had obtained 
a 99-year lease on the province of 
Kwantung. These and other territorial 
acquisi‘ions have given Japan a strong 
foothold in China. The Chinese, to of- 
fer further proof of their assertions, call 
attention to the famous Twenty-One 
Demands which Japan made upon her 
in 1915. At that time, Japan de- 
manded, while the Western world was 
engaged in a great war, that China 
make a number of concessions. The 
demands were so drastic that they 
could not escape world attention even 
at that time. Opinion was mobilized 
against Japan, and she was obliged to 
yield in a large measure to the pres- 
sure of that opinion. 


China takes the point of view that if 
Japan has acted so strongly in the 
past, what reason is there to believe 
that she is not intending to do so at 
present? According to China, Japan 
is guilty of acts of war and of the vi- 
olation of treaties. This is the plea 
China makes to the world. Admittedly 
unable to defend herself, as there does 
not appear to be a responsible govern- 
ment in the country, China has put her 
case in the hands of the League of Na- 


story. Japan claims certain rights in 
Manchuria sanctioned by treaties rec- 
ognized by the nations of the West if 
not by China. The Chinese have per- 
sistently opposed Japan’s legitimate 
activities in the province. Incident has 
piled on incident making it necessary 
for Japan to take measures to protect 
the lives of her subjects in Manchuria 
as well as her property. The thought 
that war might result from the recent 
disturbances is a ridiculous one to 
many Japanese. The measures taken 
are looked upon as being merely puni- 
tive, no different from those which any 
other country would take in similar cir- 
cumstances. Lives and property when 
menaced must be protected. The atti- 
tude of Japan was well expressed re- 
cently by an official spokesman for the 
Foreign Office who said: 

It is true that the Briand-Kellogg Pact 
renounces war as an instrument of national 
policy, but the action taken by Japan on 
Sept. 18, (the capture of Mukden), was 
purely in self-defense, and all the minor mili- 
tary operations which followed are concom- 
itant or corollary to that basic fact. There 


is no question either of national policy or of 
any idea of war. 

The Briand-Kellogg Pact forbids the use 
of any but peaceful means for the settlement 
of international disputes. Japan is seeking a 
settlement of her dispute with China by 
peaceful means when she insists on direct 
negotiations. Direct negotiations between the 
parties to a dispute is the most natural step. 

Japan and China must first meet together 
to see if they can reach the terms of settle- 
ment before resorting to other means. Then 
an appeal to the League would be one of the 


In considering the actions of Japan 
with respect to Manchuria, it remains 
to mention the conflict of opinion which 
exists in that country over its foreign 
policies. There are two opposing fac- 
tions in Japan, the militarists and the 
so-called pacifists. The former have 
constantly agitated for a stronger for- 
eign policy, and at the outset ob- 
tained the upper hand in the present 
Manchurian incident. They believe 
that peace should be made to prevail 
in Manchuria by the use of forceful 
measures. The other party, led by For- 
eign Minister Shidehara and Finance 
Minister Inouye, advocate very strongly 
the maintenance of peaceful relations 
with China. This group, at first over- 
ruled by the militarists is beginning to 
regain influence and may cause the 
Japanese policy to be moderated. 


The Issue Is Joined 


These, briefly, are the reasons ad- 
vanced by both China and Japan in 
stating their respective cases in relation 
to Manchuria. The issue is being 
fought out at Geneva despite the Jap- 
anese assertion that it can only be set- 
tled by direct negotiations between the 
two contending countries. Just how far 
the League will go in its efforts to bring 
about a peaceful and satisfactory set- 
tlement is not determinable at this writ- 
ing. The problem facing it, as we have 
seen it, is a difficult one. Japan will not 
withdraw its troops until China makes 


Each blames the other with the 
violation of treaties. Each in- 
sists that it desires a peaceful settle- 
ment, but each wants to dictate the 
terms of that settlement. 

The League of Nations Council in 
collaboration with the United States, 
has agreed, thus far, that its members 
should dispatch notes to the Tokyo 
and Nanking governments reminding 
them of their obligations under the 
Pact. The hope prevails that the mo- 
ral force of the Kellogg Pact, together 
with a possible plan of compromise 
which might be suggested by the Coun- 
cil, will be sufficient to quiet the deep 
rumblings and fears of war in the Far 
East. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 





The movement for woman’s suffrage 
has made another advance with the 
granting of the vote to women by Spain. 
There are now 33 countries in the world 
in which women have been fully or par- 
tially enfranchised. The first agitation 
for equal rights took place in England 
in 1847. Since that time the crusade 
has been waged in almost every country 
from Finland to Australia. The exten- 
sion of this privilege has been most 
rapid since the war, closely allied to the 
movement for democratic forms of gov- 
ernment. Even Turkey, where the po- 
sition of woman was little thought of, 
has promised the parliamentary vote to 
women this year. 
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I3DISON 


The great inventor is shown here working in his laboratory with the electrical wizard, Steinmetz, who died 
several years ago. 


AND STEINMETZ 


fer serious competition 
to the industry of the 
Mediterranean and Pa- 
cific regions. These 
fish were formerly con- 
sidered unfit for food 
by the fishermen of 
Maine. But now there 
is a constant demand 
for the giant tuna. 
Casco Bay is the 
most prolific area in 
the Maine _ waters. 
There the fish are the 
largest to be found, 
ranging in weight from 
400 to 700 or 800 
pounds. The months 
of July and August 
are the most fruitful 
for the fishermen. 
Most of the tuna are 
shipped to New York, 
where they are dis- 
posed of in their fresh 
or preserved state. 
Maine is slowly be- 
coming aware of the 


ah ania importance of this 

. a . 
* hitherto undeveloped 
resource. The price 


obtained from these 








Thomas Alva Edison Changed Lives of Millions 


With Inventions; Was Interested in Youth 





The passing of Thomas Alva Edi- 
son will certainly figure in the pages 
of history as a definite landmark. 
This death robs the world of the serv- 
ices of one whose direct influence on 
the material welfare of humanity sur- 
passes the contribution of any other 
single person. In the field of educa- 
tion and culture, Edison has made pos- 
sible advances which would have been 
utterly inconceivable without him. 


His scientific experiments were not 
only revolutionary in themselves, but 
they furnished media for further re- 
search which have increased efficiency a 
thousandfold, and to which many mod- 
ern scientists are infinitely indebted for 
what they have accomplished. The ex- 
ploitation of his discoveries has ab- 
sorbed the labor of millions of men and 
has supplied an outlet for billions of 
dollars in capital investments. The in- 
candescent lamp, which stands out as 
his supreme achievement, has brought 
comfort and security to the whole of 
mankind. Largely through it, men’s ac- 
tivities no longer cease at sundown; 
evenings can now be put to valuable 
use in cultural and educational pursuits 
and in multiplied forms of mental and 
physical relaxation. 


Clearly, this but barely scrapes the 
surface of what Edison has really done. 
Need we even mention the phonograph, 
the loud-speaker, the microphone, the 
electric locomotive, motion pictures, 
and hundreds of others for which the 
genius was wholly or partially respon- 
sible? 


Bearing this appalling record of ac- 
complishment in mind, let us glance for 
a moment at Edison, the man. We find 
him throughout his long life constantly 
racked by physical ailments and hand- 
icaps, but ever rising supremely above 
them through his almost mystic devo- 
tion to work and progress, his iron will, 
his heroic tenacity and courage, and 
his phenomenal store of physical and 
intellectual energy. His entire life, 
from his first flash of genius in the 
dingy laboratory at Menlo Park, where 
he “made a piece of wire burn in a bot- 
tle,” until his last illness, which 


wrenched him away from work which 
might have resulted in an American 
rubber plant, gave proof of his dogged 
determination to produce something. 

It is characteristic of the really great 
that in spite of the importance of their 
work, they find time to be human. 
That is probably what Robert Carville 
meant when he commented on Edison 
in the Golden Book: “His face re- 
flects that poise of intellect, that seren- 
ity of soul which so distinguishes the 
great and the good.” 

“The Wizard of Menlo Park” occu- 
pied the unusual position of being, long 
before his death, the classic model for 
the youth of his country. Edison val- 
ued this homage greatly, and frequently 
expressed in word and in deed his in- 
terest in and affection for the young. 
The Edison scholarships are of nation- 
wide renown. 

It is only fitting to 
close any comment on 
the life and work of 
this man in the follow- 
ing words, which are 
his own expression of 
what underlay his 
whole activity: “ My 
philosophy of life: 
Work. Bringing out 
the secrets of nature 
and applying them for 
the happiness of man. 
Looking at the bright 
side of everything.— 
Everything comes to 
him who hustles while 
he waits.—There is no 
substitute for hard 
work.—Let a young 
man get a job and 
work so hard at it that 
he has not time to fall 
into temptation.” 





A GROWING IN- 
DUSTRY 

The giant tuna fish, 

or horse mackerel, so 


swarms of fish found 
in her coastal waters is sufficient to 
make the industry profitable. The huge 
“hoss mack’ril” is no longer considered 
a predatory liability, but as one of the 
greatest assets of the fishing industry. 





TROUBLE IN AUSTRALIA 


A repetition of American history in 
regard to the bitter controversies over 
states’ rights seems to be taking place in 
Australia. The six states which com- 
prise the Australian Federation appear 
not to be entirely satisfied with the 
present system of government. A few 
months ago, two of the states of the 
union—Western Australia and Queens- 
land—siarted a serious movement for 
secession and dissolution of the federal 
bonds. On the other hand, Prime Min- 
ister Scullin is now advocating a more 
centralized organization which would 
deprive the states of some of the privi- 
leges which they enjoy. He recom- 


mends the abolition of the six state 
parliaments. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 








These hard times force you to get along 
without a lot of things you used to get along 
without anyhow. 

—SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN 





Professor G. P. Lestrade, of Pretoria Uni- 
versity, condemns the South African prac- 
tice of paying in cattle for wives on the in- 
stallment plan. Nothing is more calculated 
to militate against the serenity of marital 
relations than the consciousness that there 
are still a few cows owing on the wife. 

—London PuNcH 

It works both ways. Building enough 
prisons will give men employment; giving 
men employment will lessen the number of 
prisoners. —Muskogee PHOENIX 

We know what’s the matter with business; 
the economic experts have had it turning cor- 
ners so long it’s dizzy. 

—Thomaston (Ga.) Times 

I will tell you anything you want to 
know, but if I know anything about an, - 
thing I wouldn’t tell you, so that’s why I 
can tell you about everything. 

—Will Rogers 

Unemployed money presents 
problem than unemployed men. 

—Adolph Ochs 


a greater 





According to Senator Borah, there is a sil- 
ver lining to the gold standard. 
—Topeka Datty CAPITAL 





Banks almost never fail on purpose. 
Rome C. Stephenson 





I believe in equality for everyone except 
reporters and photographers. 
—Mahatma Gandhi 


It is easy to stand hard times, because 
that’s the only thing you can do. 
—George Horace Lorimer 


With unemployment what it is, we call it 
downright unpatriotic of those New York 
banks to merge and throw thousands of 
vice-presidents out of work. —Judge 

Mr. Coolidge lists the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia as one of the eight ‘important events 
in United States history. And this blow is 
struck just as Florida is trying to make up 
its mind to go Republican right along! 

—Minneapolis JOURNAL 





PRONUNCIATIONS 


Istanbul (i-stahn-bul’—u as in 
Sophia (so-fee’a), Chiang Kai-Shek (che- 
ahng’ ki-shek’—i as in time), Kwantung 
(kwahn-tung’—u as in full), Capone (ka- 
pon’—o as in tone), Cyr (sear), Basle (bal 
—a as in art), Brandeis (bran-dice’). 


rule), 











abundant in the clear, 
cold waters off the 
coast of Maine may of- 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


HE long-awaited decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the appeal of the railroads for the 
right to increase their freight rates 15 
per cent was handed down October 20. 
The Commission has refused to grant 
the request of the roads, so they will 
not be allowed to make this sweeping 
increase in their rates. The privilege 
is given, however, with certain qualifi- 
cations, for them to raise the rates for 
hauling a few specified commodities. 

The decision is disappointing to the 
railway executives. They have insisted 
that they cannot make interest on the 
railway investments by charging the 
existing schedule of freight rates. Their 
business, like that of other corporations, 
has fallen off due to the depression, and 
they say they must charge more in or- 
der to make ends meet. 

The railroads, however, are not in 
the position of most other businesses. 
They cannot increase their charges as 
they see fit. They do not fix their 
freight or passenger rates. These rates 
are established by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, a body of men ap- 
pointed by the president of the United 
States. The rates cannot be changed 
without the consent of this Commis- 
sion. That is why the roads had to 
make their appeal to the Commission. 

The members of the Commission lis- 
tened to evidence on this case for 
weeks. They heard what the railway 
executives had to say. Then they 
heard from those who have goods to 
ship over the railroads. Representa- 
tives of the farmers said that the farm- 
ing industry could not afford to pay 
higher rates for the hauling of agricul- 
tural products. Other organizations 
came before the Commission to pro- 
test against an increase in the freight 
charges on goods which they are 
obliged to ship by rail. 

The commissioners came to the de- 
cision that an increase of rates would 
be a burden which could not well be 
borne now in a time of depression. It 
was their opinion that if the railroads 
were to charge higher rates for carry- 
ing goods, business would be so badly 
hurt that there would be a smaller 
quantity of goods to ship and that the 
railroads in the long run would be hurt 
rather than helped. Furthermore, they 
did not feel that most of the roads were 
in as bad a condition as the represen- 
tatives of the roads said they were. 
They thought further that a return of 
good times after a while would give re- 
lief to the railroads along with other 
industries. 

For these reasons, the Commission 
denied the railroads the privilege of in- 
creasing their rates 15 per cent. It did 
give them the privilege of charging 
higher rates on certain kinds of goods. 
It selected a few commodities which 


can probably stand an increase of 
freight rates better than others, and it 
permitted an increase on these. Most 
agricultural products were not included 
in this list. 

Even this privilege is not given to the 
railroads unconditionally. They may 
increase the rates on the specified com- 
modities only in case they agree that the 
money secured from the increased 
charges shall be put in a common fund 
which shall be used to help the weaker 
railroads whose incomes are so low that 
they cannot pay interest on the money 
invested in them. 


Following the announcement of this 


decision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the railway executives met 
in conference to decide what their atti- 
tude should be. Some of the represent- 
atives of the roads declared that the 
railroads should not accept the privi- 
lege of increasing their rates on certain 
commodities as they were obliged to dis- 
tribute the gains among weaker roads in 
the way the Commission had prescribed. 
They called the plan outlined by the 
Commission “socialistic” since it re- 
quired the strong roads to help create a 
fund for the support of the weaker. It 
cannot yet be determined what the ef- 
fects of this decision will be either upon 
the railroads or upon business generally. 
Fm) 


Y A vote of 295 to 270, Chancellor 
Briining’s second cabinet was as- 
sured tenure of office for an indefinite 
period at the meeting of the Reichstag. 
Defeat of theopposition, even by a small 
margin, is considered to be a personal 
triumph for the German chancellor. 
The Reichstag voted to adjourn until 
February 23, thus giving the govern- 
ment a free hand to develop its pro- 
gram of internal reforms. In addition, 
there will be the necessity of preparing 
and organizing the German part of the 
Franco-German economic council which 
is to be set up in accordance with the 
agreements reached between the Ger- 
mans and the French ministers early 
this month. 
a) 
HE six-weeks’ drive for funds to be 
used for relief purposes this winter 
is under way. It was officially launched 
the evening of October 18, when a na- 


tion-wide appeal was made in an ex-. 


tensive radio hook-up arranged for by 
the Gifford Committee. Codrdinating 
their efforts under the direction of this 
committee, the various community 
chests throughout the country are con- 
ducting an intensive campaign for 
money. Their efforts are compared to 
those which are generally made in time 
of war. 

The principal feature of the program 
initiating the drive was a direct appeal 





made by President Hoover, who 
stopped off at historic Fortress 
Monroe, in Virginia, while on 
his way to attend the York- 
town celebration, to deliver the 
address. The president said in 
part: 


The success and character of na- 
tions are to be judged by the ideals 
and the spirit of its people. Time 
and again the American people have 
demonstrated a spiritual quality, a 
capacity for unity of action, of gen- 
erosity, a certainty of results in 
time of emergency that have made 
them great in the annals of history 
of all nations. This is the time and 
this is the occasion when we must 
arouse that idealism, that spirit, 
that determination, that unity of 
action, from which there can be no 
failure in this primary obligation of 
every man to his neighbor and of a 
nation to its citizens, that none who 
deserve shall suffer. 




















The president had an active 
week-end insofar as _ speech- 
making was concerned. He at- 
tended the bicentennial celebra- 


EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


—From Philadelphia INQUIRER 








tion of the surrender of Corn- 

wallis at Yorktown. Before an audience 
of 40,000 he called attention to the 
progress which was made _ possible 
through the genius and character of our 
forefathers. In an appeal to the nation 
to consider and weigh these virtues in 
the present time of adversity, he said: 


The unparalleled rise of America has not 
been the result of riches in lands, forests or 
mines; it sprang from the ideas and ideals 
which liberated minds and stimulated the 
spirits of men. In those ideas and ideals are 
the soul of the people. 

am) 


N anticipation of the reconvening of 

Congress in about a month, a special 
committee of the Senate is discussing 
plans of employment insurance. Last 
week, Gerard Swope, president of the 
General Electric Company, and author 
of the Swope plan for industry, appeared 
before the committee to outline several 
systems of insurance which might be 
considered. Fearing that private action 
on the part of trade associations would 
be insufficient to attain universal em- 
ployment insurance, Mr. Swope sug- 
gested that the government intervene in 
a supervisory capacity. 

The Swope plan does not provide for 
government financial assistance. The 
costs of the insurance would be shared 
by the individual companies and their 
employees. This would enable industry 
to take care of its own needs, and permit 
workers to enjoy a full measure of self- 
respect by contributing to their own 
fund. According to Mr. Swope, this 
would be one of the principal advantages 
of his proposal: 

The psychology of fear must be removed, 


and this cannot be done unless they (em- 
ployees) have reasonable expectation of pro- 
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tection for their families in case of the bread- 
winner’s death, protection for their old age 
and protection against unemployment. By 
“protection” I do not mean a protection that 
is given to them, but I mean a protection 
that they themselves help to provide. 

The Senate committee held other 
hearings last week in which other lead- 
ers of industry testified regarding a plan 
for social insurance of this nature. 
Among the men who appeared were 
Matthew Woll, vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor; Walter 
J. Kohler, former governor of Wiscon- 
sin; and Leo Wolman, economist on the 
faculty of Columbia University. 


ar) 


T HAS been stated frequently of late 

that the importance of ambassadors 
was diminishing. The basis for this as- 
sertion was the manner in which prime 
ministers and foreign ministers have 
been actively conducting negotiations 
between governments this summer. In 
all the diplomatic intercourse which has 
taken place, ambassadors have not fig- 
ured to a very great extent. 

That this statement is not entirely 
accurate was recently well brought out 
in Washington. When it was an- 
nounced that the United States had ac- 
cepted the invitation of the League 
Council to have its representative take 
part in the sessions of that body in or- 
der to determine on some form of action 
in the present Manchurian crisis, Japan 
made known her determined opposition. 
A serious rift between this country and 
Japan was in prospect, and the negotia- 
tions looking to a solution of the Far 
Eastern problem were in jeopardy. 
These negotiations might well have col- 
lapsed entirely had it not been for the 
ability of Ambassador Katsuji Debuchi 
of Japan. Conscious of the fact that 
the American government was not op- 
posed to Japan but was merely making 
an effort to aid in a peaceful solution 
of the dispute, Mr. Debuchi undertook 
the task of restoring good feeling be- 
tween Washington and Tokyo. That he 
was eminently successful was evidenced 
by Japan’s announcement last week that 
she had withdrawn her objection to 
American participation in the League 
Council. Mr. Debuchi’s signal achieve- 
ment in influencing his government to 
take such a step was a highly important 
contribution to the general effort which 
is being made to restore harmony in the 
Far East. 

As a result of skillful negotiations, of 
which this is an example, there appears 
to be a lessening of tension in the Man- 
churian situation. Political observers 
are looking for an early settlement. 
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F first-rate importance in the economic 
field is “Modern Economic Soci- 
ety” (Boston: Henry Holt and Company. 
$4), by Sumner H. Slichter, professor of 
business economics at Harvard Univer- 
sity. The author is no classicist, and the 
structure of the traditional “Principles of 
Economics” is not followed. The two chief 
divisions of the book are ‘Some Basic 
Characteristics of the Existing Economic 
Order” and “The Operation of the Exist- 
ing Economic Order.” The treatment is 
thoroughly realistic, and there is no hair 
splitting. The laissez-faire dogma does not 
crop up at all. The interests of farmers 
and workers are considered just as sym- 
pathetically as those of the business man. 
The faults in the conduct of current pro- 
duction are frankly set forth. Labor or- 
ganization is shown to be reasonable and 
necessary. There is no claptrap about 
“less government in business.” Much at- 
tention is given to the regulation of rates 
and prices by public authority. The dirty 
deal the consumers are getting at the hands 
of much contemporary business is relent- 
lessly shown up. 


No bias appears in the book, and its 
tone is intellectual throughout. The ex- 
traordinary reception given the book in 
the colleges and by business men (already 
in its fourth printing) justify its inclusion 
in the school library. 


Epwarp ALSworTH Ross. 


PAST AND PRESENT 


As we look back over the history of the 
world from the beginning of civilization 
down to the present, we are reminded of 
the dream of Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
the Babylonians, who dreamed, according 
to the interpretation of the prophet, Dan- 
iel, of nations which would rise to power, 
only to fall away and be succeeded by 
others which would obtain the world do- 
minion until finally, the world empires 
would cease to rule. Then separate, dis- 
united nationalities would prevail through- 
out the world. We see these world empires 
follow each other in succession. There is 
the empire of the Assyrians and the Chal- 
deans, of the Greeks, of India, and of 
Rome. We see them become strong and 
mighty and then lose their grip. Finally 
we see power dissipated following the rule 
of Rome among the nations of the earth. 


But what has this succession of world 
empires meant to the world? What has 
each contributed to civilization? What 
does each mean to the civilization of our 
own day? These questions have been 
taken up by Dr. Arthur G. Brodeur in 


“The Pageant of Civilization” (New 
York, Robert M- McBride Co. $6.00). He 
undertakes first, by an examination of the 
remains of old civilizations and by other 
existing evidence, to reconstruct the lives 
of these ancient peoples and to trace their 
influence through history down to the pres- 
ent day. The endless procession of the 
peoples “who created, influenced, or trans- 
mitted our cultural heritage” reveals the 
contribution which each great nation of 
the past has made to world civilization. 


In the course of one volume, Dr. Bro- 
deur brings before the reader each suc- 
cessive civilization that has imposed its 
domination on the world. As the curtain 
falls on one empire, he shows that a definite 
mark has been left on the next, and on all 
posterity. Through the archzological dis- 
coveries since 1918, the drama is made 
complete. Many of the gaps which for- 
merly existed have been filled in. 


“The Pageant of Civilization” paints a 
unique panorama. Starting with Egypt, 
the author brings us through the Babylo- 
nian period to the empire of Crete which 
emerged from the sea. The drama of 
one-power domination continues with the 
peoples of Assyria and Chaldea, Greece, 
India and Rome. Each has added a link to 
the endless chain of civilization. 


Rome, the “Forge of the Modern 
World,” was the last to rule the entire 
world. Since its fall, nations have risen 
to great power, but none has reached world 
supremacy. Not only does Dr. Brodeur 
vividly recount the history of the rise and 
fall of the Roman Empire, but he em- 
phasizes its political and social contribu- 
tions to its offspring-civilizations. In 
speaking of these, he states: 


The government of the United States 
was, in effect, a compromise between Athen- 
ian democracy and Roman republicanism. 

Civilizations had risen and fallen; scarcely 
one but had given some impetus to those 
that followed. But the civilizations of Greece 
and Rome alone have never died. They have 
been transformed, adapted, transplanted, 
fused into something new, yet timelessly old. 
They are about us now; for the age in which 
we live is rooted fast in them. And ever, as 
we carve or paint or build or think, we re- 
new in ourselves their inspiration. 


“The Pageant of Civilization” is a work 
of historical correlation—a correlation of 
ancient institutional studies with studies of 
the present day. Although it is not ele- 
mentary in nature, the book is well adapted 
to the needs of the general reader. It 
should prove valuable to the students of 
both ancient and modern history. 


YOUNG GERMANS 


We have been 
hearing a_ great 
deal during the 
last few months 
about Germany, 
but what we have 
heard has related 
chiefly to public 
finances and to 
economic _condi- 
tions in that coun- 
try. We have read 
of reparations, of 
the danger of na- 
tional bankruptcy, 
of the necessity of 
a moratorium and 
of the contest for 
power between the 
extreme National- 
ists and the Com- 
munists. We have 
not heard much, 
however, about 
the everyday life 
of the people. We 
have missed the 
story of the youth 
movement—of the 
interesting way of 
life that thousands 
of the boys and 
girls of Germany 
are discovering. 
This _ neglected 
story is brought to 
us by Anne Merri- 
man Peck in 
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THE YOUTH MOVEMENT 


An illustration from “Young Germany,” by Anne Merriman Peck 
(Robert McBride and Company) 








“Young Germany” 
(New York, Robert M. McBride & Com- 


pany, $2.50). 


During the short summer vacations of 
five or six weeks, many German boys and 
girls spend their time travelling about over 
the country in groups on foot. For their 
accommodation, inns have been con- 
structed and are maintained. These inns 
or Youth Shelters—Jugendherberge the 
Germans call them—afford accommoda- 
tions where the groups of boys and girls 
may prepare food and find lodging. The 
lodging costs them but seven cents a night, 
and their food can be prepared at a cor- 
respondingly low cost. “There are Youth 
Shelters all over the country” we are told, 
“generally in the country just outside 
towns, and the children have a booklet 
with a complete list of them. Younger 
children as well as those in their teens 
have the fun of exploring though they 
travel with a teacher or older friend. 
Sometimes the older groups prefer to have 
a leader too. Young Germany has de- 
cidedly taken to the road, and everyone 
unites to make it easy for them. The 
state railroads give them special rates to 
travel third class so that they may com- 
bine hiking with riding and thus cover 
long distances.” 

These vacation wan- 
derings of the boys and 














girls contribute to their 
education and to the 
building of character. 
The author shows the 
opportunities afforded: 


The wander-trips mean 
something even more than 
the joy of the open road 
to young Germans, for as 
they explore they are 
learning to know the 
Fatherland, so dear to 
Germans. They visit old 
castles and _ medieval 
towns, enchanting and 
full of color. They come 
to understand the art of 
the past when they see 
the beautiful old foun- 
tains and statues in these 
towns. When I was visit- 
ing that splendid castle, 
the Wartburg, I saw a 
crowd of boys and girls 
enjoying its romantic 
towers and rooms, and 
then settling down with 
sketch books and kodaks 
to make records of it to 





RESTORATION OF THE FORUM OF TRAJAN 


From “History of Ancient World,” by M. Bostovtzev (Clarendon Press, Oxford), reproduced from “The 


Pageant of Civilization,” 


by Arthur G. Brodeur. 


take away. At Heidel- 
berg, too, a group of 
small boys with their 


teacher were learning the 
history of one of their 
most famous castles, and 


combining it with a fine Saturday afternoon 
outing, ending with ice cream and cake in 
the café garden. 

City children have a chance to explore 
pretty, quaint old villages and to make 
friends with peasant people on the farms, 
for in Germany there is a much greater dif- 
ference between country and city folk than 
in our land. 

More can be learned from this book con- 
cerning the people of Germany than can 
be learned by many of the ponderous 
treatises on German problems. 


RUSSIA AND THE EAST 


It is seldom that so scholarly and well- 
documented a book as “Russia and the 
Soviet Union in the Far East,” by Victor 
A. Yakhontoff (New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann., Inc. $5.00) is at the same time easily 
readable and thoroughly enjoyable. To a 
great extent, perhaps, this may be due to 
the timeliness of the work regarding the 
present situation which has been holding 
our attention for some time. But even 
beyond this quality of timeliness, the book 
is distinguished by its straightforward, un- 
garnished style and impartial tone of its 
presentation of decidedly delicate questions. 

Dividing his study into three parts, the 
author first develops the historical back- 
ground necessary for any understanding of 
the subject; follows it with an analytical 
discussion of the present situation; and 
in the last part, attempts to make clear 
the interests of the powers in the Far 
East, especially the Soviet interests. 

Mr. Yakhontoff traces many pertinent 
and thought-provoking issues. With the 
meeting of the two races—the white and 
the yellow—in the Far East, will a new 
“race” arise, a synthesis of both? Will 
the Russians, already called ‘Eurasians” 
be the connecting link? Again, the author 
asks whether it is realized here in the 
West what a deep and lasting impression 
the actions of the Western nations during 
the World War and during the Russian 
Revolution made upon the Orient, and 
how greatly it disillusioned the East con- 
cerning our “principles” and “ethics.” This 
much at least is certainly impressed upon 
the reader—that in the Far East the Soviet 
has actually become a factor for peace. 

The book is written in an orderly and 
logical fashion, with frequent explanatory 
headings between paragraphs and with oc- 
casional notes to help the reader. 

The qualifications of the author are evi- 
dent in his treatment, and a short glance at 
his references shows that he enforces his 
statements with authoritative material 
from English, American, French, German, 
Russian, Chinese and Japanese sources. 
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HORTLY after the Constitutional Con- 
vention had succeeded in drafting the 
basic law of our country, thereby establish- 
ing a national government, Benjamin 
Franklin wrote to a friend in Europe ex- 
pressing the hope that the various Euro- 
pean nations and monarchs might unite to 
form one grand republic. He understood 
the difficulty of the venture. He knew of 
the many conflicting interests which would 
need to be compromised, but he thought 
that the result might be obtained in Eu- 
rope as it had been in America, “for,” he 
said, ‘‘we had many interests to reconcile.” 


Since that time the hope voiced by 
Franklin has found frequent expression 
both in America and Europe. It has often 
been said that conditions 
prevailing in America dur- 


The 
p ere ing the period following the 
. Revolution were similar to 
Experience 
“4 those of Europe. The 
American experience in 


uniting diverse elements and establishing 
one common nation has been held as an 
example to the diverse peoples of Europe. 
More especially since the World War the 
comparison between the formation of a 
union in America and efforts at union in 
Europe have been made. The establishment 
of the League of Nations has been com- 
pared with the efforts at American union 
under the Articles of Confederation. And 
more recently the Briand plan for a 
“United States of Europe,” or an eco- 
nomic union, has been likened to those 
gropings for better means of regulating 
commerce which resulted finally in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 and in 
the Constitution itself. 

Dr. James Brown Scott, an eminent in- 
ternational lawyer, sees great significance 
in the comparison between the preliminary 
movement for national government in 
America and in efforts now being made for 
European union. He emphasizes the fact 
that the building of a union in Amer- 
ica came about as a result of impossi- 
ble economic conditions here. 
There was serious currency in- 
flation. The states had issued 
paper “money in such _ great 
amounts that it became almost 
worthless. This fact rendered the 
carrying on of commerce diffi- 
cult. There was no satisfactory 
means by which foreign com- 
merce could be regulated, for 
there was no central agency to 
impose tariffs, either for revenue 
or for protection. 


The full effects of the lack of 
an adequate governmental system 
which could regulate trade and 


commerce were 
Need of not realized at 
Chame once. “It was ten 
aren years after the 

Declaration of In- 

dependence had 
been signed,’ says Dr. Scott, 


“befcre the need of a closer bond 
among the states was under- 
stood.” The evils of disunion 
were not discernible so long as 
there was a common danger 
from the outside to be faced. 
But with the coming of peace 
there came a weakening of com- 
mon effort. There came eco- 
nomic depression and then there 
came the realization that “a more 
perfect union” was necessary in 
order that the rightful fruits of 
independence might be enjoyed. 
This state of things is analo- 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


gous to that which prevails in Europe. 
The evil results of a disunited economic 
policy were not felt while the war was in 
progress. But by the time 10 years had 
passed Europe was feeling the effects which 
came because the various nations were 
hurting each other by restrictive commer- 
cial policies. And then came a quite gen- 
eral consideration of some plan by which 
a closer union might be effected. 


There is no question but that the eco- 
nomic plight of the country following the 
Revolution taught thinking people the need 
of union and that it accentuated their ef- 
forts. Speaking of conditions which pre- 
vailed during the period of the Confeder- 
ation, A. C. McLaughlin says in his “Con- 
federation and the Constitution”: 


The truth is that in this paper-money agi- 
tation we see the most serious danger of 
those dreary days, when nearly everybody 
was grumbling, and when the wise and pru- 
dent feared even for the foundations of so- 
ciety itself; for with the paper-money faction 
everywhere were enrolled, not alone the un- 
happy and the deluded, but also all those un- 
easy elements that opposed the extension of 
federal authority and believed in law only as 
a means of securing some selfish and nig- 
gardly end. The paper-money agitation had 
much more than a mere financial or business 
significance; here were gathered together the 
malcontents and the dangerously restless. As 
conservative men watched the growing dis- 
content they drew closer together and saw 
more clearly the need of a strong hand and 
a firm government to ensure domestic tran- 
quillity. 


The description of conditions prevailing 
in these early American days fits fairly 
well the description of present-day Europe. 
The nations of Europe are 
today in the grip of de- 


The y 

Call for pression. Many people are 

Cooperation in distress. There is much 
discontent. There are mur- 


murs of revolt. Fears are 
expressed now, as in the 1780’s, for the 


foundations of society itself. And now, as 
then, conservative men are drawing closer 
together to see if it may not be possible for 
the nations to codperate more closely in 
defense of the common good. M. Briand 
and those who see as he does, are asking 
whether the nations may not be induced 
to tear down some of the walls which shut 
them off from the trade of other nations. 
These men are asking whether a great 
number of petty commercial restrictions 
which make commerce difficult from na- 
tion to nation may not be thrown aside. 


Dr. Scott thinks it not impossible for 
the European nations to follow the exam- 
ple set by the American states in the 
establishment of the American union. He 
points out that the effort in America at 
first seemed impossible. He quotes James 
Madison as having said that it would be a 
surprise and marvel to the world if they 
were able successfully to “establish one 
general government when there is such a 
diversity of opinions and interests” and 
when no common danger from the outside 
was impending. 


Dr. Scott, continuing the comparison of 
the two periods, points out four features 
of the plan which was finally inaugurated 
in America and which re- 
sulted in a successful union. 


Essentials ‘ 
of Plene First, the states reserved 
fee Unlen sovereignty to themselves; 


second, there was a clear 

line of demarcation between 
state government and federal government; 
third, the capital was not located in any 
large state but in neutral territory; fourth, 
there was machinery for the peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes among the states. 

It is contended that a European Union, 
to be successful, must adopt these features, 
maintaining the sovereignty of nations, 
making a clear line between the union 
powers and the powers of the nations, keep- 
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EARLY STEPS TOWARD AMERICAN UNION WERE TAKEN HERE 


Still standing in Alexandria, Virginia, is the old Carlyle House, where, in 1785, commissioners from 
Virginia and Maryland went to consider means of mu tually regulating commerce. They suggested further 
conferences, and as a result of this suggestion came the sending of delegates from five states to a conven- 
tion in Annapolis. This convention made plans for the constitutional convention which met in Philadelphia. 
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ing the capital in such neutral territory 
as Switzerland, in which the League of 
Nations headquarters is now located, and 
maintaining an organization such as the 
World Court, for the settlement of dis- 
putes. 


It is our opinion that there is value in 
the analogy between conditions in America 
preceding the formation of the Constitution 
and conditions prevailing in 
the Europe which - Briand 


Need . 

line and others are trying to 

Cuntion weld into an _ economic 
unity. But we think this 


analogy should be studied 
with caution. A comparison of conditions 
prevailing in the two periods will make the 
early period more understandable to stu- 
dents of American history and civics. It 
will help students of European history to 
get a background for the present situation. 
But no analogy is complete, and this one 
is not an exception. 


We cannot ignore the fact that a con- 
siderable measure of unity already existed 
in America previous to the formation of 
the Constitution. What the fathers of the 
Constitution were after was “a more per- 
fect union.” The American states had a 
memory of a common association during 
the time that they were a part of the Brit- 
ish Empire. They had a memory of com- 
mon effort during the Revolution. They 
had a common language. They had insti- 
tutions which were derived from the same 
sources. As a result of the Revolutionary 
effort they thought of themselves as a na- 
tion. It was a common thing during the 
period of the Confederation for reference 
to be made to the nation. When the 
states worked at cross purposes and failed 
to codperate effectively under the Articles 
of Confederation, such action was looked 
upon with reproach by the more thought- 
ful leaders. 

We do not have an equivalent situation 
in Europe today. The peoples of the va- 
rious nations do not look upon 
Europe as a common nation. There 
is the bar of diverse languages. 
There is the fact that such as- 
sociation as prevails is often in 
the nature of a truce between 
nationalities which are essentially 
hostile. 

There is this further fact. 
The American states during the 
period of the Confederation did 
not, to any considerable extent, 
erect tariff walls against each 
other. There were certain hin- 
drances to interstate trade, but 
to no great degree. Industries 
were not built up as a result of 
protection against the importa- 
tion of goods from one state 
to the other. The crying need 
of the time was not for the 
breaking down of tariff walls be- 
tween states. It was the need 
for some authority which could 
regulate the import of goods into 
the American states from the 
outside. This makes the situa- 
tion very different from that 
which prevails in Europe today. 
A comparison of the American 
union in development with the 
efforts of union in Europe is in- 
teresting and instructive, but in 
order that it may contribute to a 
better understanding of both 
periods it must be undertaken 
and pursued in a careful and 
critical spirit. 
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SUPREME COURT WORK 
IS CLOSELY WATCHED 


(Concluded from page 1) 


the police power. This attitude is what 
is known as the liberal position. The 
conservatives—those who are inclined 
to look with disfavor upon decided 
changes in the laws, especially such 
laws as interfere with the free exercise 
of property rights—opposed this legis- 
lation. They said it was contrary to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
The fourteenth amendment of the Con- 
stitution declares, among other things, 
“nor shall any state deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law.” The employment 
agency owners claimed that the fixing 
of the fees they might charge took away 
their property without due process of 
law—that is, without its being con- 
demned by a court. The courts have 
held that to regulate a business so as to 
deprive it of its profits is 
the same thing as taking 
away property. 


Conflict of Rights 


There was a possible con- 
flict here between the rights 
which might be exercised by 
states under the police 
power and the rights which 
property owners might be 
guaranteed under the four- 
teenth amendment of the 
Constitution. In a case like 
this, liberals are inclined to 
stretch the police power. 
They are inclined to allow 
the states great freedom in 
the regulation of business. 
Conservatives, on the other 
hand, have favored an ex- 
tension of the protection to 
business which the four- 
teenth amendment _ gives. 
They have been inclined to 
favor this limitation upon 
the power of states to regu- 
late property interests. 

When this case came be- 
fore the Supreme Court of 
the United States the New | 


nolds, Van Devanter, Sutherland and 
Butler, the conservatives who had 
helped to declare unconstitutional the 
regulation of employment agencies, 
dairies and theater ticket brokers, voted 
as might have been expected. They 
voted to declare this New Jersey in- 
surance rate fixing law unconstitutional. 
Justices Holmes, Brandeis and Stone 
voted as might have been expected to 
declare the law constitutional. But the 
new justices, Chief Justice Hughes and 
Justice Roberts, did not vote as Chief 
Justice Taft and Justice Sanford might 
have been expected to vote had they 
been on the court. They voted with 
the liberals, Holmes, Brandeis and 
Stone. So the constitutionality of this 
New Jersey act was upheld. 

This action of the court with its new 
membership has been hailed as a victory 
for liberalism and for the principle that 
states may go farther than they have 
been able to go during recent years in 
regulating industry. Those who favor 
the liberal position feel that the change 


preme Court to declare unconstitutional 
an act of Congress or a state legislature, 
gives the court a tremendous influence 
over the course legislation shall take in 
this country. It therefore makes a great 
deal of difference to the people of the 
nation whether the court is inclined to 
grant great latitude to the states to act 
under the police power, or whether the 
court shall, on the other hand, interpret 
the fourteenth amendment so broadly 
as to place strict limits upon the legisla- 
tion of states. There may be disagree- 
ment as to which attitude the court 
ought to take, but there is no question 
as to the fact that the court holds such 
a power over legislative policies as to 
make the views of its members a mat- 
ter of vital concern to the nation. 
“State legislatures,’ says Dudley C. 
Lunt in the October World’s Work, 
“are quick to take their cues once the 
Supreme Court has spoken.” And he 
continues with this observation: “With 
the multitude of issues which are con- 
tinually being evolved in the mutual 





very humbly, he made of it an essential 
branch of government service. Having 
accomplished this duty, he turned the 
organization over to those whom he 
had trained and, in 1923, assumed the 
presidency of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Under his admin- 
istration, this school became a model of 
efficiency, organized under modern 
business methods. In 1928, Dr. Strat- 
ton resigned the office and took up a 
chairmanship in the same Institute, the 
position he held at the time of his 
death. 





RESTORING ST. SOPHIA 


The Byzantine Institute of America, 
an organization established three years 
ago, has recently entered into an agree- 
ment with the Turkish minister of edu- 
cation for the restoration of St. Sophia, 
in Istanbul. The work of restoration 
wiill uncover one of the most perfect 
monuments of Byzantine architecture 
now in existence. The plan is to restore 
not only the _ gorgeous 
mosaics, but also the mural 
pictures of colored glass. 

St. Sophia, or the church 
of Holy Wisdom, is one of 
the oldest monuments to 
Christianity in the world. 
It was built by Justinian the 
Great, emperor of the East- 
ern Roman Empire in the 
year 532. The mural mosa- 
ics of the church were 
equaled by none, and their 
fame has become universally 
proclaimed. The designs 
have been copied by Byzan- 
tine architects in many 
countries. 

When the Turks captured 
Constantinople in 1453, they 
covered the mosaics with 
stucco, and plastered over 
many of the priceless mar- 
bles. Every’ emblem of 
Christian worship was de- 
stroyed by the Turks when 
they converted the great 
church into an Islam 
mosque. Several attempts 
have been made to arrest 





Jersey law was declared un- 
constitutional. The court 
thus took the conservative 
position. It did the same 
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THE SUPREME COURT 


Back row, left to right: Associate Justices Harlan F. Stone, George Sutherland, Pierce Butler and Owen J. Roberts. 
Seated, left to right: Associate Justices James Clark McReynolds, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes, Associate Justices Willis Van Devanter and Louis D. 


Brandeis. 


the process of erosion which 

has done so much harm, 

but with little success. 
The work of restoration 





recently undertaken by the 





thing when other cases, 

similar in nature, came up. Among 
these cases was a law passed in New 
York regulating the fees which theater 
ticket brokers might charge, and a law 
of Minnesota regulating the price 
dairies could charge for milk. 

In many of these cases the Supreme 
Court was divided. Of recent years 
three justices have stood together in 
taking the liberal position. These were 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, son of the fa- 
mous nineteenth century poet, whose 
name was the same; Louis D. Brandeis; 
and Harlan F. Stone. On the other side 
were Chief Justice William H. Taft; 
and Justices Sutherland, McReynolds, 
Van Devanter, Sanford and Butler. 


A Change in the Court 


A year ago last winter Chief Justice 
Taft resigned, and a little later, on the 
same day, he and Justice Sanford died. 
Their places were taken by Charles E. 
Hughes, the new chief justice, and 
Owen J. Roberts. Shortly after the 
court was changed in this way another 
Case came up similar to those we have 
just mentioned. New Jersey had passed 
a law limiting the rates of commission 
which might be charged by agents for 
insurance companies. When this case 
came to the Supreme Court, McRey- 


in the court is a very important one. 
Joseph P. Pollard says in the October 
Forum: 


The Supreme Court of the United States is 
no longer running the government in the in- 
terests of a favored few. A vastly important 
change has come over this most powerful of 
our governmental units, a change in personnel, 
in viewpoint, in decision and social effect. The 
extreme conservatism that has dominated the 
court ever since the World War has at last 
been driven into the dark corner reserved 
for dissenters, and a new and brighter light 
is shining in the court room. 

Perhaps this rejoicing on the part of 
the liberals is premature. The Supreme 
Court with its present membership has 
not acted upon enough cases so that 
its general tendencies can be certainly 
predicted. In one important case which 
was decided last year Chief Justice 
Hughes voted with the conservatives, 
McReynolds, Van Devanter, Sutherland 
and Butler. In another important case 
Justice Roberts voted with them. But 
in three cases which were popularly 
considered as test cases—testing the 
liberalism or conservatism of the jus- 
tices—both Hughes and Roberts voted 
with Holmes, Brandeis and Stone, giv- 
ing a majority to the liberals. 


A Powerful Influence 
The power of the United States Su- 








functioning of our federal system, the 
next term of the court is bound to pro- 
duce more surprises. The storm center 
in Washington will be well worth watch- 
ing.” 





A SCIENTIFIC LEADER 


The news of Edison’s death, monop- 
olizing as it did the front pages of the 
press last week, obscured to some de- 
gree another tragic loss to the scien- 
tific world in the death of Dr. Samuel 
W. Stratton. Even Dr. Stratton was 
absorbed in dictating a testimonial to 
his colleague when he was stricken. 

Dr. Stratton was well known in en- 
gineering circles. Having started as a 
boy with an inordinate love for things 
mechanical, he worked his way through 
the University of Illinois, where he was 
given a teacher’s post upon his gradu- 
ation. From there he went to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago as professor of phys- 
ics. In 1901, the government, largely 
at the instigation of Dr. Stratton, rec- 
ognized the necessity for more uniform- 
ity in the technique of measurement 
in a bill authorizing the establishment 
of what is now known as the Bureau 
of Standards. Dr. Stratton was the first 
head of this Bureau. Though it started 


Byzantine Institute of 
America has the support of the director 
of the museums of Turkey and other 
influential men in the country. The 
chief architect of St. Mark’s in Venice 
has promised to assist personally and 
has offered to lend his workmen who 
have just completed repairs on the 
Venetian Basilica. When the work is 
completed, the public will again be able 
to gaze upon the beauties of St. Sophia 
which have been obscured for nearly 
500 years. 





DUPONT SIX-HOUR DAY 





One of the most powerful industrial 
groups of the East, the Dupont inter- 
ests, have announced a new six-hour 
day, the purpose of which is said to be 
the providing of part-time work to a 
large number of the unemployed. The 
system is to be installed in the near 
future in the Dupont Rayon Company 
and the Dupont Cellophane Company, 
the two largest concerns in the group. 





A federal appropriation of $100,000 
has been set aside for use in publish- 
ing books, printed in Braille, for the 
blind. The afflicted people have been 
permitted to select their own favorites, 
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A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR 


H. G. Wells, English novelist, historian, 
social reformer, author of more than sixty 
books, is now visiting the United States. 








H.G. Wells Visits 
The United States 


British Author and Social Student 
to Analyze Conditions Here 


H. G. Wells, British man of letters, 
scientist and sociologist, arrived in this 
country October 13 for his first visit in 
a number of years. According to his 
plans, he will make a study of the ef- 
fects of the depression in several of 
our largest cities. His sojourn in the 
United States is evidently to provide 
material for a treatise of some sort on 
a phase of the depression. That Mr. 
Wells is thinking along those lines was 
indicated by the remarks he made in an 
interview with the press recently. He 
stressed the need of applying the sci- 
ence of economics to our present-day 
problems. 

Mr. Wells looks at life primarily 
from the social scientist’s point of view. 
This tendency has led him farther and 
farther away from the purely literary 
pursuits of his earlier days. He is ac- 
customed to think in terms 
of civilizations. His famous 
“Outline of History” is a 
sweeping study of the progress 
of man since the beginning of 
his existence. Mr. Wells more 
recently published “The Sci- 
ence of Life” in collaboration 
with Julian Huxley and G. T. 
Wells, his son. It is announced 
that a new book from his pen, 
“The Work, Wealth and Hap- 
piness of Mankind,” a com- 
prehensive two-volume work, 
will be published next month. 








“RESCUE STATION” 


In announcing that Chicago 
banks had reached the turning 
point in the depression, and 
that deposits were increasing, 
State Auditor Oscar Nelson of 
Illinois stated: 


By creating the credit pool, the 
bankers not only began restoring 
their own confidence, but the con- 
fidence of their depositors. Instead 
of coming in with gloom, the bank- 
ers now show confidence and this 
has been reflected among deposi- 
tors who are beginning to return 
their hoarded money to the banks. 


Mr. Nelson called the pool a 
“rescue station.” 


Football Games for Unemployed, 
Urges Young in Nation-wide Plea 


Universities and Schools Pledge Support With Regular or 
Special Games; Big Ten First to Act; 
Movies Also Aid 


Mr. Owen D. Young, speaking for the 
Gifford unemployment relief committee, 
recently addressed an appeal to the uni- 
versities and schools all over the coun- 
try to contribute what they could to the 
relief fund. As this season of the year 
is largely monopolized by football in 
the world of sport, he suggested that 
each institution donate the proceeds of 
at least one game, regularly scheduled 
or post-season. As an example of the 
kind of codéperation he was seeking, he 
announced that a number of eastern 
universities had arranged two football 
tournaments, one to be played at the 
Yale bowl, and the other in New York 
City. The net profits of all these games 
will be turned over for relief work. 

This appeal followed closely upon an 
initiative already taken in the Middle 
West. The group of universities known 
as the Big Ten had already made 
known, through Major Griffith, their 
athletic commissioner, that they are 
suspending a rule barring post-season 
games in response to the national need 
of the moment. In addition, Major 
Griffith announced, not only will games 
be permitted between members of the 
conference, but contests with outsiders 
will be encouraged. 

Mr. Young pointed out that he fully 
adhered to the established principle 
that amateur athletics should not be 
made a source of revenue for charity, 
but he believed that this principle could 
well be suspended in the present emer- 
gency. As he stated, students cannot 
be expected to contribute much, but 
when their chance to make a valuable 
effort presents itself, they should be and 
are willing to join forces with their 
elders. Their action in this immediate 
case is regarded as highly gratifying, 
for, aside from the Big Ten, Mr. Young 
himself canvassed 29 large universities. 
Twenty of these gave immediate assent, 
and replies of most of the others showed 


that they might eventually give their 
consent. 

Besides the Big Ten, the following 
are some of the schools which have 
definitely promised their assistance: 

West Point, Annapolis, Penn State, 
University of Southern California, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
University of Detroit, Wesleyan (Con- 
necticut), Manhattan (New York), 
Catholic University (Washington), 
Yale, Brown, Holy Cross, Dartmouth, 
Princeton, Cornell, Pennsylvania and 
many others. 

Another feature of the Gifford scheme 
is a similar appeal to the movie-houses 
and theatres all over the country. 
Special performances will be given by 
20,000 establishments on a date which 
has yet to be definitely fixed; box office 
receipts minus bare expenses will be 
handed over to the committee. 





A NEW AIRPORT 


The giant new airport at New York, 
Floyd Bennett Field, is rapidly nearing 
completion, and bids fair to set a new 
standard in the scientific management 
of landing fields. It will rank among 
the largest in the world, covering 860 
acres, plus accommodations for sea- 
planes. Many new safety devices have 
been introduced, among which the more 
important are the novel automatic fire- 
alarm system and the traffic lights ar- 
rangement. No plane can land or take 
off before the color of the light indi- 
cates that the way is clear. High-pow- 
ered flood-lights practically eliminate 
the dangers of the night maneuvers. 
Other devices such as radio-beacons, 
fog-horns, signals, etc., are controlled 
from a central observation tower which 
dominates the field from the top of the 
administration building. Landings and 
take-offs are simplified by the long, 
concrete runways. 
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WILL IT BE REPEATED FOR THE BENEFIT OF CHARITY? 


An exciting moment of the game at Soldiers Field, Chicago, on October 10. 
and the “Fighting Irish” of Notre Dame battled to a scoreless tie in mud and rain. 
inaugurated to bring about a return contest later in the season between these two great teams, the proceeds to 
go to the unemployment relief fund. 


The Northwestern 


“Wildcats” 
An effort was at once 
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THE SMILE MAY FADE NOW 


“Scarface Al’ Capone, underworld leader, 
now seems to be at the end of his rope. 


Gang Lord Upset 
In Federal Court 


Capone Trapped on Tax Charge. 
‘Robin Hood’ Plea Fails 








The sentencing of Alphonse Capone 
to a term of years in the penitentiary 
has made the advantages of being a 
lord of gangdom seem rather doubtful. 
After years of what seemed fruitless 
attempts to build up a case against this 
man, federal authorities have succeeded 
in tracking him down, if only on a 
minor offense compared with other of 
his activities—his neglect to pay taxes 
on his ill-gotten wealth. A close in- 
vestigation of his career shows fairly 
clearly his implication in a major por- 
tion of the “rackets” in Chicago and 
the outlying districts. Labor unions 
and other similar organizations were 
bullied into paying “fees” for gang pro- 
tection. Organized chains of vice-dens 
and gambling establishments are known 
to be in control of the gangs. 

Capone himself has openly bragged 
on numerous occasions of his 
cleverness in avoiding arrest on 
prohibition charges. He is 
proud of his success in 
peddling poison liquor. 

For a long time, it has 
seemed that the law was power- 
less to get at this hoodlum; but 
the federal government has as- 
serted itself and has put an end 
to this open defiance. 

Throughout the course of the 
trial, all the romance and glam- 
our which colored press re- 
ports had attached to this char- 
acter in the minds of some peo- 
ple was completely shattered. 
It was clearly shown that Ca- 
pone lived in constant fear of 
his life, that he never dared ex- 
pose himself without an armed 
bodyguard of gunmen. At one 
time, his terror was so great 
that he fled to Philadelphia 
where, it is often said, he prac- 
tically invited arrest on a con- 
cealed weapon charge, in order 
to be safe from his Chicago 
enemies. His lawyers depicted 
him just as he liked to think 
of himself—a modern Robin 
Hood, but against the evidence 
brought before the court these 
pleas were of no avail. 





